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Tue FREEDMEN’S BULLETIN has a regular cir- 
culation of 5°00 copies, reaehing every township 
in the Northwest. Its value as an advertising 
medium for legitimate trades is worthy of attention. 

All communications must be addressed—** Rev. 
J. R. Suienern, Chicago, Jil.,” and must be 
authenticated by the names and addresses of the 


wrilers. 





CONSTITC TION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
FREEDMEN’S AID COMMISSION. 


Article 1. Name. This Association shall be called 
the “ Northwestern Freedmen’s Aid Commission.” 





Article 2. Onyect. It shall be the object of the Com- 
mission to put forth efforts in harmony with the opera- 
tions of the Federal Government for the improvement 


of the Colored people, who have been or may be eman- | 


cipated in our country, by providing supplies to meet 
their physical wants, and sending and sustaining Evan- | 
gelical Christian Teachers, to labor among them for 
their intellectual and moral elevation, and their spirit- | 
ual welfare. 

Article3. DiREcCTORS OF COMMISSION. The Commis- 
sion shall consist of not less than sixteen nor more than 
twenty-two directors, including the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, who shall be a director ex-officio; at least twe- | 
thirds of whom shall reside in Chicago, or its immedi- 
ate vicinity, and not more than three directors shall 
belong to any one religious denomination. 

Article 4, ELECTION OF Directors. The Directors 
shall, after the first election by a select meeting, be 
chosen at each Annual meeting of the friends of the 
Commission. In the Annual Election of Directors, all 
persons having paid into the Treasury of the Board the 
sum of five dollars ($5) during the year preceding the 
election, and all life electors having been made such 
by the payment of twenty dollars ($20) at one time into 
the Treasury, shall be entitled to vote; and the annual 
meeting shall be held in the city of Chicago, on the sec- 
ond Thursday evening of April, of each year. | 

Article 5. Orricers. The officers of the Commission 
Shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Treasurer. a | 
Recording Secretary, and a Corresponding Secretary, 
who shall be chosen annually by the Commission, on 
the first Monday after the annual meeting; and all but | 
the Corresponding Secretary from the number of the | 
Directors. 

Article 6. APPLICATION OF FuNbDs. The Commis- | 
sion shall faithfully apply all junds entrusted to their 
care exclusively for the purposes defined in this Consti- 
tution. | 

Article 7. VaCANcTEs. Vacancies occurring by the | 
death, resignation, or removal of Directors or Ofticers, 
may be filled by the Commission for the remainder of 
the year: provided that no such action shall be taken 
Without previous notice at a regular meeting of the | 
Commission . 





Article 8. AMENDMENTS. This Constitution may be 
altered or amended only on recommendation of the 
Commission, and at an annual meeting, by vote of 
three-fourths of the electors present. 


A Protracted Work. 


The work which Christian Benevolence has under- 
taken in behalf of the NATIONAL FREEDMEN, is nota 
work of months, but of years. With much deliberation, 
expecting wide and protracted employment, this Com- 
MISSION has put its hand to its undertaking. It is ob- 
vious that upon the thorough and efficient organization 
of Auxiliary Bodies, its success must largely depend. 
The following will be found a convenient form for the 
use of such bodies: 


Constitution of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

Article 1. This organization shall be known as the 
| ecccssescocescesesoucccecoscoccooesooes Freedmen’s Aid Society. 
| Article 2, Its object shall be to collect money and 
| supplies for the relief of the National Freedmen, from 
| the physical, mental and moral distress in which they 
are found, 

Article 3. This organization will co-operate with the 
NORTHWESTERN FREEDMEN’S AID COMMISSION, 8O 
long as said Commission shall pursue a policy satisfac- 
tory to the members of this Society; and during this co- 
operation, this Society will forward its collections of 
money and supplies as the Commission may suggest. 

Article 4. Any person may become a member of this 
Society by contributing to its funds. 

Article 5. The oflicers of this Society shall be of gen- 
tlemen, a President, Vice-President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, and a Canvassing Committee of 12 ladies, 
who shall, jointly, constitute a Board of Directors, and 
shall be responsible for the eiiiciency of the organiza- 
tion. 

Article 6. The meetings of the Society shall be held 
as the Board of Directors may determine—not less fre- 
quently than once in each month. 

Article7. This Constitution may be amended at any 
regular meeting, by consent of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present, and the Board shall have power to fill 
its own vacancies, occurring between the times of the 
regular meetings. 

Article 8. The Annual Meetings of this Society will 
be held on the 
of each year, for the election of officers and the trans- 


| action of other business. 


PERTINENT TESTIMONY. 


A correspondent of the Chicago T'ribune, 
writing from Nashville, Tennessee, holds the 
following language: 


Who has not seen it asserted, in pro-slavery 
prints, a thousand times, that negroes were 
incapable of taking care of themselves; that 
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they had no intellect, and neither could nor 
would learn anything; and that they would 
not work. But how is it gow? So far ss 
work is concerned, one has but to be here to 
see how readily they adapt themselves to any 
employment, and how eagerly they seek it 
when idle. As to their capacity and desire to 
learn, any one can satisfy himself by attending 
the negro schools here. I will here illustrate 
the subject by two anecdotes. A short time 
since the following appeared in the local col- 
umns of a pro-slavery paper: 

“ NIGGERS 18 Ris.”"—A lady friend amused us yes- 
terday With a scene in a bookstore, “all of which she 
saw, and part of which she was.” Standing at a 
counter was an “‘ ebony idol” of the thick-lipped low 
forehead, ebon shin cast, who was diligently turning 
the leaves of a large volume. Incited by the vice of 
her sex, curiosity, she approached him and asked him 
what he was reading. 

** Ise just lookin’ for a accident in the life of Solon.” 

Glancing at the book, the lady observed it bore the 
title of “‘ Plutarch’s Lives.” ‘‘ Are you fond of such 
books?” said the lady. 

“ No,ma’m,” answered Ebony, “ for steady readin’ 
I prefers Homer’s Iliad.” 

With new ideas of ebony, enlarged, doubtless, by 
the signs of the times, the lady left the store. This 
may not be funny, but it has, like Johnson’s rhyme 
in ‘“‘ Sylvester,” the merit of being true. 

The incident I found to be a true one; and 
the editor in question attempts to cast ridicule 
upon the negro by putting in his mouth the 
jargon of the plantation, while he speaks and 
writes as good English as the editor himself. 
But what becomes of the assertion that negroes 
have no literary taste? 

Another incident illustrates the eagerness 
of negroes to acquire an education still farther. 
A lady friend of mine, a very strong rebel, 
was complaining that she could not get a negro 
servant to do her work. Said she, ‘<I hire 
them, and they work till they get $20 or $30, 
and then they leave and go to school.” I told 
her I rather commended that trait in their 
character. She was quite vexed that a “ nig- 
ger” should want to learn to read, “ when it 
would never do them any good.” Finally, 
before the conversation ended, she expressed 
a desire that I should inform the readers of 
the 7r:bune how proud they were getting down 
here, so that the people of the North might 
see what they were doing by setting them free. 
I have done as requested; but I am inclined 
to think that the loyal North will rather rejoice 
that the freednfen are so anxious to prepare 
themselves for their new sphere in life. 





THE FREEDMEN ARE FREE! 
It must be so when the Richmond Examiner 
concedes it in such terms as follow, clipped 
from the impression of August 19th. One of 


the greatest advances of the year, one of the 
grandest victories of the war, is grudgingly 
but frankly confessed in this chaste and ami- 
able paragraph: 


‘“‘Negro soldiers, outside of the Confederacy, 
employed to do the work of the pillage and 
slaughter of the Yankee ‘ape’ Lincoln, who 
sits in the usurped seat at Washington, are 
henceforth not to be considered fit subjects for 
the bullet, bayonet and knife after surrender, 
but are to be treated as prisoners of war. 
Yesterday, an order from the Provost Marshal’s 
office, sanctioned by the Secretary of War, was 
received at Castle Thunder. The purport was 
that the negro prisoners taken in Yankee uni- 
form, whether free or bond, if they hailed from 
Maryland or Delaware, were not to be claimed 
as property in case they were slaves; but they 
were to be treated as heroes usually are in 
case they are declared their freedom. A citi- 
zen of Maryland or Delaware cannot claim his 
stolen or impressed property—stolen or im- 
pressed by ‘Abe, the emperor,’ from the fact 
that Maryland and Delaware are within the 
limits of the ‘kingdom of Old Abe,’ and not 
within the limits of the Confederate States. 
This decision is taken as irrevocable, and as it 
emanates from the Provost Marshal’s office, 
with the sanction of the War Department, we 
take it as final. Every negro who comes here 
as a prisoner of war, proclaims himself as a 
free man. Consequently the order alluded to 
will save a great deal of litigation. But, be it 
remembered that the slaves of Maryland and 
Delaware in the army of Grant are freedmen. 
That’s enough to make them freedmen forever.” 


SOME FIGURES. 


Lieut. R. D. Bird, Q. M. for Freedmen at 
Memphis, writes us to the point as follows: 


In Memphis there are 22,000 freed slaves of 
all ages and both sexes supporting themselves. 
In the military there are over 4009 more. 

In the Freedmen’s camps near Memphis are 
3170 more, aged and infirm, men and women, 
including their children. The greater part of 
these are supported by Government. 

At Columbus, Ky., are about 350, all self- 
supporting and doing well. 
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These too, are self-supporting, 


contented and happy. 


In Memphis and the camps there are 3163 | 
under tuition. Nearly all of the entire aggre- | 
gate at above mentioned points and camps, 
have received Northern 
teachers, but other duties have temporarily 
suspended their further attendance. Upon the 
return of every successful expedition, large 
numbers arrive in a very nude condition, but 


instructions from 


they are properly cared for upon their arrival, 
provided we have the necessary supplies on 
hand. 

Your Commission is fully aware of the great 
importance of having clothing on hand before 
Last winter some perished and 
others suffered terribly for want of clothing, 
when it could not be sent, owing to the severe 
cold weather. — 


winter sets in. 


AFRICA. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE F. CORBIN. 


She sitteth silent on her golden strand, 
Washed by the murmuring sea; 

A lotus-flower droops idiy in her hand, 
Clasped prayer-like on her knee. 


A dusk, majestic form of royal mold, 
A face of tranced woe; 

Dark eyes that never any secret told, 
With slumbrous fires aglow. 


A queen she reigns, of ancient, proud descent, 
Superb her diadem ; 

Her scepter, shadowing realms magnificent, 
Is rich with many a gem. 


Her wide domains boast verdurous forest glooms 
And groves of stateliest palms ; 

Her wildernesses, bright with gorgeous blooms, 
Exhale all odorous balms. 


O’er wealth of gold her mystic rivers run, 
By spicy breezes fanned ; 

Her deserts glimmer in the torrid sun, 
By vast horizons spanned. 


Yet sits she silent by the lone sea-side, 
Watching with fixed gaze 

The reach of shifting emerald, waste and wide, 
The blue horizon’s haze. 


A sphinx she sits, propounding evermore, 


| 


At Cairo, IIL, there are about ed gunted 
and are very | 





In accents wierd and low, 


To all the nations from her golden shore, 
The riddle of her woe. 


Only the slow-revolving cycles tell 
The secrets of the gods; 

And time hath kept this mystery long and well, 
Within his dark abodes. 


But up auroral heights the morning streams— 
Long promised, long delayed ; 

No gala morn, but crown’d with war’s red beams, 
In lurid clouds arrayed. 


Yet on its glowing front there hangs a star, 
Of pure, effulgent ray: 

The sad-eyed princess hails it from afar, 
The herald of her day. 


Oh! Freedom’s latest, holiest emblem hail! 
Emancipation’s star! 

The constellations in thy light grow pale, 
The heavens shrink, faint and far. 


Arise and shine! Fill all the earth with light; 
Proclaim the nations free! 

For God hath set his signet to the Right, 
He speaks—fer Liberty. 

CuicaGo, ILL.. July, 1864. 


A GLIMPSE. 


Van Buren’s Lanpine. 


* * * * * * x * 


Arrangements for school-rooms are yet to 
be made; meanwhile, we teach where we can; 
sometimes finding a shade; sometimes, failing 
even of that, have tried a resort to the river 
bank, where one has the full benefit of the 


southern sun and wind. It was my unspeak- 
able privilege to occupy such a place for a 
little while, but relief soon came in the oppor- 
tunity to remove to the front gallery of the 
hospital. I have seventy scholars between the 
ages of four and twelve. Although we were 
just under way with our mission, we must 
move again, for a military order has swept all 
the people off to another point. H. A. K. 


ABOUT PIECE-GOODS. 
Miss Corbin writes from Baton Rouge: 


I would advise that new cloth should not be 
made up, but sent in the piece, for use in our 
Industrial Schools. An essential branch of ed- 
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ucation is the art of making one’s own clothes. 
I have seven in my school, who need only the 
material to clothe themselves tastefully. We 
occasionally find excellent seamstresses among 
the women, who would not only make for them- 
selves and families, but would aid in the man- 
agement of an Industrial School. 


There is a general agreement among our 


teachers upon this important point, and our 
friends may safely make a note of it. 





THE LORD'S BRETHREN. 
Van Buren’s Lanpine. 

* * * * * * * * 

I am ashamed and humbled before God 
when I see the simple faith of these people. 
I asked one of them what she did the other 
night when she heard all our guard fire at once. 
“Ob,” said she, “we was all up, saying our 
midnight prayers, and wa’n’t inuch afeard, 
‘cause Jesus was with us.” Questioning her 
further, I found that this household, at least, 
rises regularly to pray together every mid- 
night. * * * * * * 

I wish I could tell you the full story of what 
I have seen. 
ticed—some that ought to be stopped or pub- 
lished. You are aware that the freed people 
are removed from one place to another, as the 
military exigencies require. Not long since, 
a woman died on the transport, and the crew 
amused themselves by kicking her body into 
the river. 

Again, a transport passing this place put 
off a sick man, nearly dead, with his blind wife, 
a few filthy rags, and nothing more, and passed 
on. Four sons of this man are in the Federal 
army. For four days these helpless old peo- 
ple lay in an empty, dilapidated hut, before 
they were found—he in a mad delirium, cry- 
ing for his boys; she crooning apart in a cor- 
ner. I found them late at night. It was an 
awful presence—a scene that will haunt me 
while I live. I asked the woman if she was 
not down-hearted. “Oh no, missus,” she an- 


swered gently, “de good Lor’ Jesus never leave 
me; I aren’t afeard.” 

I left her, a blind old woman, alone with 
her dead husband, in an utterly desolate world, 
J. R. P. 


and went home, but not to sleep. 


Some outrages are still prac-| 


EX UNO DISCE OMNES. 


April 23d. Gave sick woman a shawl. 

“ 25th. Gave a woman dress for her- 
| self, one for a little girl, and suit of clothes for 
a little boy, who had lost everything by the 
rebel army. 

April 28th. A woman called to-day to get 
clothing for herself and children. She had 
lost all her clothing in her escape from slavery, 
and had been sick ever since. I could not 
furnish her with the things she needed for her- 
self, but gave each of her children a suit of 
clothes, and a loose wrapper for her sick child. 
She was willing and anxious to go to work as 
soon as able 








May 3d. Gave a sick woman a dress and 
shawl. 
| May 4th. Gave a sick woman a bonnet. 

“ 9th. Gave a woman dress and skirt; 
another one a sack and apron. 


May 10th. One dress (new). 


“ 20th. An old woman one pair shoes 
(new). 
May 22d. Gave sick woman a dress. 
“ 23d. Gave an old woman a bonnet. 


“ “ 


Gave the above an apron and 





handkerchief. 
| May 26th. Dress for woman just come in 
‘from Haines Bluff. Shoes for the same. 

| May 26th. Shawl for an old lady, who 
had been separated from-her husband at the 
| Yazoo City battle, and had been searching for 
‘him ever since. 
May 28th. 





Dress and apron for sick child. 
Dress for an orphan. 
Sack for an orphan. 
Suit of clothes for a sick man. 
Clothing for a little girl, whose 
father died in the army, and whose mother was 
very sick. 

May 28th. Three pairs stockings for sick 
children. 

May 28th. Wrapper for a sick woman. 

«“ 30th. Three new dresses off from a 

piece of new goods sent in a box from Wis- 
consin, via F. A. C. 


for an orphan. 





May 31st. One pair partly worn shoes. 
a. .@ One pair new shoes for child. 
« « — Suit of clothes for an old man. 





May 31st. Two quilts and suit of clothes © 
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NATURAL AFFECTION. 
Menpnts, July 16th. 
~ * * x * * * 
Asa general thing, we find them willing to 
work, and pay for what they need. The old 


lady mentioned above, who was in search of 


her husband, we took into our employ as cook. 
After she had been with us about a month, 
the arrival of her “ole man” was the occasion 


of quite a jubilee in our kitchen. He had) and have at least shaken hands with some of 


been travelling up and down the river for six 


weeks in search of her, declaring that, having | 


“done had dat dar ole ’oman thirty year,” it 
was no part of his policy to lose her now! 
F. F. M. 





LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


ReiGuiery PLANtAtTION, 
Goopricn’s Lanpine, July 7, 1864. 


Dear Mr. SuipuerD: 

I have the nicest school you ever saw—no 
exceptions! 

When I came, four weeks ago, I went 
through the negro quarters and picked up 
twenty-two of the dirtiest children you never 
saw. ‘Their heads were active, whatever was 
true of their brains—frightfully active; while 
faces, hands and clothes were positively awful. 

One little girl had learned the letters in 
Vicksburg; the rest were proficient in dirt 
simply—innocent, even, of the germinal idea 
of letters. 

The first day, I taught a few A B C’s, and 
talked a great deal about the advantages of 
cleanliness, illustrating the discourse with a 
vivid representation upon the person of a liv- 
ing subject. Whether the discourse was ef- 
fectual, you may judge when I say that never 
since the second day have I been obliged to 
send a child away to be washed. They are 
present punctually at the opening of every 
session, with clean, shining hands and faces; 
and seven of them can read nicely in easy 
words, beginning with A but four weeks ago. 
Could white children do better? 

In the morning, while I read the chapter, 
every arm is folded; and then every little head 
is bowed while I seek, at the throne of our 
common Father, wisdom and grace for us all. 
You should hear them sing—for they sing 








‘like larks, and already know by heart nine 


little melodies. 
So I am happy, you may safely believe; 


i very, very happy, in my little, lonely school, 


partly because the little folks love me so 
heartily and demonstratively. If there is a 
lack of order, a single look brings peace; and 
when school is dismissed, at noon and night 
alike, not one of them will leave until I have 
acknowledged their “good-bye, Miss Mary,” 


them. 
One of the little girls, eleven years old, is 


just as white as I am, with hazel eyes and 
| . 
flaxen hair. 


Perhaps you are not profoundly interested 


|in so many details about a negro school in 
| Louisiana; but as I don’t happen to be inter- 


ested in anything else, and “out of the abun- 


|dance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” I 
| shall not apologize. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland are very pleasantly 
situated on the Savage Plantation, about two 
miles from here. Mrs. L. and I spent “the 
Fourth” with them in a pleasant, quiet way. 

* * * * * * * * 

We expected our guerilla friends last night, 
but they were thoughtless enough to disappoint 
us. The alarm woke me from a first nap, near 
midnight; and, making hasty toilets, the entire 
household assembled on the verandah, ready 
to “take to the bush.” Thirty or forty rovers 
were reported on the next plantation, but after 
three hours’ patient waiting, there came squads 
of Federal cavalry, hunting “ our friends,” and 
we resumed our pillows. Such scares are so 
frequent as to excite only moderate emotions. 

One of the neighboring plantations is culti- 
vated by a thoroughly secesh lessee, although 
he has, of course, taken the oath stiffly. His 
family frequently express the amiable desire to 
“ketch that little nigger teacher, and mash 
every bone in her body.” Nice neighbors, 
don’t you think? Their son is a regular sol- 
dier in the rebel army, and we have authentic 
information that he visited them a fortnight 
ago. It is notorious that they are visited by 
a well known rebel colonel. * vs * 

Mary C. Fircn. 





How do you define ‘‘ Black as your hat?” 
Darkness that may be “felt.” 
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Single copies............12 numbers............ $0 50 
Ten do socetbouila ° 400 
Fifty a. enim VE 15 00 


Invariably in advance. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS relating to the BULLETIN, 
to secure attention, must be addressed—“ Rev. J. R. 
Shipherd, Box 4617, Chicago, I1.”” Enclosures o: 
money are at the risk of the senders. 

Any accredited agent of the Northwestern Freed- 
men’s Aid Commission is authorized to receive sub- 
scriptions and receipt for moneys in the publisher’s 
name. 

Officers of recognized auxiliaries are requested to 
interest themselves in extending our circulation. All 
lists of names, however, must be accompanied by the 
money. 





Ep1Tors who may receive this paper occasionally 
or regularly, are respectfully requested to notice the 
Commission and its work, and to reprint extracts 
from cur correspondence in the field. — 

We shall be glad to exchange regularly with any 
paper that does this. 

Exchanges must be addressed ‘* FREEDMEN’S BUL- 
ETIN, Box 4617, Chicago, Ill.” 


A NEW TREASURER. 
Our friends w.ll observe that on and after 
October first, remittances should be made to 
Jacos G. Conran, Esq., Banker, 47 Clark st. 
The retiring Treasurer is entitled to the 
gratitude of the Commission, not only for 
faithful and gratuitous services, but for very 
generous personal contributions in addition. 

Mr. Conrad will not only pay out for us all 
the money deposited, but will need watching, 
or he will pay out more. 

Remittances sent by mistake to Mr. Farwell 
will be promptly forwarded to Mr. Conrad; 
but Agents and Treasurers will please make a 
note of the new address, and relieve Mr. Far- 
well of unnecessary labor. 





EVERY STROKE (TELLS. 

Dr. Roe writes from Vicksburg, Sept. Ist : 

Real good has been done for the colored race 
by even the most fugitive and unsatisfactory 
and temporary efforts made on plantations and 
Islands. The elements of education have been 
taught, books scattered, hope inspired, seed 
sown which cannot die, and will richly ripen 
by and by. 


A GOOD ENTERPRISE. 

Our friends at Quincy have followed the 
excellent example of St. Louis in two things: 
| They have arranged for a Sanitary Fair; and 
| they have created in it a Freedmen’s Depart- 
ment. 

To this feature of their enterprise we desire 
| to call the attention of our readers, especially 
| that of our Illinois readers! The escaping 
|bondmen do find shelter upon onr free soil, 
| despite the infamous but happily inoperative 

statutes in our code. The loyal citizens of 
| Quincy have not only harbored but helped 
| the needy most generously. They have twice 
| asked aid from our treasury, and in both in- 
| stances received it, although in very inadequate 
| amounts. It will be necessary to erect tem- 
porary buildings and furnish them before the 
cold weather arrives, or hundreds must liter- 
ally freeze. To raise the means needed for 
this purpose, the Freedmen’s Department has 
been established. The enterprise is in excel- 
lent hands, and with the cordial co-operation 
of the friends of the Freedman, will prove a 
brilliant success. The committee have issued 
a circular which we reprint. 





Freedmen’s Department of the Western 
Illinois Sanitary Fair. 

We earnestly desire to call your attention to 
the Freedmen’s Department of the Western 
Illinois Sanitary Fair to be held in Quincy, 
beginning on the 11th of October, 1864. At 
no point in the Northwest is found so great a 
demand upon the charities of a humane public 
in aid of the oppressed as at this. They are 
fugitives; they come to us ignorant, helpless, 
shelterless, sick and dying, with few to care 
for them. Upon us devolves the duty of sup- 
plying the absolute necessities (not to say the 
comforts) of life, and to provide for the sick 
and bury the dead. Of this class we have an 
undue proportion, in consequence of their 
being crowded together in uncomfortable bar- 
racks, which, upon approach of winter, will 
be no longer habitable. We are situated ina 
locality where a large majority are strongly 
prejudiced against this class of people, and 
whose hearts are closed against any appeals 
in their behalf. 

We have struggled along for the past year 
without asking help from abroad, but the 
pressing claims upon us for the present, warn 
us that when the storms and frosts of winter 
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approach, they must be better protected, in 
more comfortable quarters, or their suffering 
will be great. These helpless women and 
children (wives and mothers of our soldiers in 
the field) call upon you for help. The voice 
of those patriots-that have nobly shed their 
blood in defence of our country, cries from 
the ground in behalf of their families. To 
you that love freedom, and have prayed and 
looked for the day of deliverance of the cap- 
tive,—to you the call for help comes in this 
time of need. 

Donations of any thing that will add to the 
interest of the Freedmen’s Department are ear- 
nestly solicited. Money, provisions, clothing, 
(especially serviceable articles for women and 
children, plain and ornamental needle work, 
furniture, hardware, agricultural implements, 
fruit, vegetables, grain, groceries, horses, cat- 
tle, or anything that is raised or manufactured. 

Donations of money may be sent to our 
Treasurer, John Burns, Jr.; other articles to 
A. O. Grubb, Esq. Articles should be dis- 
tinctly marked ‘for the Freedmen’s Department, 
Sanitary Fair, Quincy, Illinois.” 

Arrangements have been made with the 
American and United States Express Compa- 
nies, to deliver small packages free of charge, 
and large ones at half price. 

J. K. Van Doorn, President. 

J. Burns, Jr., Treasurer. 

Dr. L. H. Witcox, Secretary. 

Mrs. J. F. Jaquess, Cor. Secretary. 





THANK YOU! 

Our exchanges bring many kind notices of 
our work and of our little paper. As a sam- 
ple, and in acknowledgment of all, we reprint 
the following: 

Have you seen the FreepMeEn’s BuLLetin ? 
If you wish to know of the joys, sorrows, 
trials, and prospects of the tens of thousands 


becoming free in our land, and how they fare, | 


and what they need in their exodus from the 
house of bondage, read the Freepmen’s But- 
LETIN. Whoever can read and ponder these 
scenes of wretchedness and penury, mingled 
with the joyous hailings of freedom, without 
going aside to weep, can do what we cannot ; 
and if they can thus read and reflect without 
opening heart and hand for their relief, and 
that speedily, we utterly mistake the nature 
and strength of human sympathies. 





FROM ROLLA. 

A most promising school was opened at 
Rolla, Mo., in July, under the immediate 
supervision of Dr. M. P. Hanson, Surgeon of 
the 2d Wisconsin Cavalry. At his request, 
it was taken under the care of the Commis- 
sion, and Miss M. A. Parrey, late of the Janes- 
ville High School, was appointed to it. While 
Miss Parrey was on her way to her nef post’ 
Dr. Hanson’s regiment was ordered to Vicks- 
burg, and she arrived barely in season to bid 
him farewell. From a private letter just re- 
ceived, we are permitted to make the follow- 
ing extract: 

The friends of the school are well pleased 
with Miss Parrey, and regret that she could 
not have been here from the start. I have felt 
a deep interest in the enterprise, and much 
anxiety about leaving it, but now feel perfectly 
reconciled at leaving it in her hands. She 
occupies a conspicuous position in that com- 
munity, independently and alone, but I believe 
her qualities and the very boldness of her un- 
dertaking will command respect. The material 
she has to work upon is above tke average of 
Southern slaves in its capabilities. They are 
very generous, grateful and confiding; as for 
instance, each scholar and parent made some 
| little present to Mrs. Sweet, their first teacher, 
which, in the aggregate, amounted to consider- 
able. Miss P. appears well pleased, and I 
have no fears about her success. She finds 
one who heartily sympathizes with her, in the 
person of Mrs. Hoes, from Indiana, the prin- 
cipal of the refugee school-——which enterprise 





|is very popular and successful. The ‘‘ Freed- 


man” is eagerly sought after in the colored 
school, and is very useful in the beginning of 
| their enlightenment. 
| Gen. McNeil has been assigned to that dis- 
| trict; there will be no attempt to disturb the 
school while he remains in command. 

M. P. H. 





A NOBLE BOY. 


| 
On Saturday, before the 4th of July, a fa- 
ther gave his son, a lad less than a dozen 
‘years, 50 cents to spend as he desired in cele- 
brating the day. On Sabbath the cause of 
the F'reedmen was presented where he attended 
| church, and he gave the entire sum for the 
‘relief of these suffering people. Surely, the 
boys are not all spoiled. 









. 
? 
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OUR ORPHAN HOUSE. 

We have opened at Natchez, Miss., a home 
for colored orphan children. Gen. Brayman, 
upon application, promptly granted a noble 
building, with outbuildings and twenty acres 
of grounds, near the fort. The rebel owner 
departing was permitted to take the more 
valuable furniture, some $5000 worth ; but 
enough remains to enable us to begin opera- 
tions, and if the means are forthcoming, we 
can soon supply the wants of the happy fam- 
ily. Miss Gest is in temporary charge, with 
Miss Fitch as assistant. A lady of large ex- 
perience in similar positions will be on her 
way to assume the duties of permanent mat- 
ron. A housekeeper, teacher, and other assis- 
tants will soon be associated with her, and 150 
homeless, hapless, friendless little ones will then 
be housed, fed, clothed, and taught, until they 
can easily believe that God is good, and that 
Christians are good, and that freedom is good, 
and that the Government is good, and that they 
may be good, and useful and happy. For the 
present, the Government will furnish rations for 
the whole establishment. But we must have 
good new Clothing for the children, and a few 
hundred dollars for the matron and her assist- 
ants, and twice as much more for furniture 
and repairs. The rebels have been made to 
contribute at least $30,000. Will our loyal 
readers add $5000? This will suffice to es- 
tablish one of the most sulistantial and prom- 
ising charities of the war. 

Three hundred children can be accommo- 
dated, with a moderate outlay for enlarging 
and re-fitting. 

To the remarkable fidelity, zeal and discre- 
tion of our most excelleut general superintend- 
ent, Rev. Dr. Roe, the orphans are indebted 
for this noble home. 

Here is something tangible for our auxil- 
iaries. Boxes of articles especially designed 
for the Home, should be marked “For the 
Home,” and the usual notice by mail should 
be similarly endorsed. 


OUR MICHIGAN BRANCH. 


Our Michigan friends, with a commendable 
State spirit, have organized « The Freedmen’s 
Aid Commission of the State of Michigan.” 

Its officers are : President, Rev. Geo. Duf- 


field, D. D.; Vice Presidents: Rev. 8S. Chase, 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D. D., Rev. E. B. Fairfield, 
D. D., LL. D., Rev. Azariah Eldridge, D. D., 
and H. P. Baldwin, Esq.; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, B. C. Durfee; Assistant Cor. Sec., Rev. 
H. L. Dox; Recording Secretary, Francis Ray- 
mond, Esq.; Treasurer, David Preston, Esq.; 
Executive Committee: Revs. C. C. Foote, W. 
Webb, J. H. Griffith, Stephen Balmer and 
Horace Hallock, Esq. 

The Assistant Corresponding Secretary, 
Rev. H. L. Dox, heretofore our excellent Col- 
lecting Agent, has been designated as the re- 
sponsible Executive Officer. All communica- 
tions relating to the business of the Commis- 
sion should be addressed “Rev. H. L. Dox, 
P. O. Box 1691, Detroit.” 

Packages of clothing should be sent to B. 
C. Durfee, Detroit. Exception is made in 
favor of localities so situated that to send 
goods first to Detroit would lengthen their 
journey to Chicago. In such cases the pack- 
ages should be forwarded and notified to 
Chicago as heretofore. Money should be 
sent to David Preston, Esq. 

Hereafter all money and stores received at 
Chicago by the Parent Commission, will be 
credited to its Michigan Branch, and dis- 
bursed and distributed to the satisfaction of 
the officers of the Branch. Article 3d of the 
Constitution declares that “This Commission 
will co-operate with the Northwestern Freed- 
men’s Aid Commission, while pursuing a 
policy satisfactory to the members. In doing 
so we cordially accept of the advantages it 
offers, and direct that collections and supplies 
be forwarded as its Board of Directors deter- 
mine.” 

Friends in Michigan will therefore sustain 
substantially the same relation to the work in 
the field hereafter as heretofore, with the 
added assurance that their contributions will 
| be expended with the knowledge and approval 
of the Branch Board at Detroit. 





HOW THEY LEARN. 
Miss Nellie Kimball writes from Goodrich’s 
Landing: 
A boy came into school this morning for the 
first time, and didn’t know a single letter, but 
set himself at work, and at noon knew all of 


his letters. Nor is this a solitary case of its 
kind, 
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DO THEY APPRECIATE IT? 

Half the reward of benevolence comes di- 
rectly from the recipient of our charity, if he 
is intelligently grateful. The Freed people 
lack neither intelligence nor thankfulness. 
Witness such extracts as follow, from auto- 
graphic epistles to teachers temporarily away 
from their work: 

LittLte Rock, ARK., 
April 25, 1864. j 

Permit me, through the imperfect medium 
of the pen, to attempt to express a portion, 
small though it be, of the deep love and undy- 
ing regard felt for those who, leaving home, 
kindred, and friends, came to labor for the 
advancement of the temporal and eternal wel 
fare of my race. But I can never express the 


love and gratitude we feel. The prayers of 


our people now and ever will ascend up to the 
throne of the Good Lord in your behalf. May 
God bless you! May He shower upon you 
abundantly every spiritual and temporal good. 

Our people, long used to oppression, and to 
the proscription both of the freedom of thought 
and even of self-defense, can feel, but can 
never express the deepest gratitude to those 
who have shown such a surprising interest in 
our behalf. We cannot foresee what Provi- 
dence has in store for us; and as you are to 
leave us soon, we may never see you again on 
earth. But our minds must ever follow you, 
and to God our prayers shall ascend that every | 


joy of life may be yours, and that when earthly | 


cares and labors are ended, you may find peace 
and joy in the hour of death, and receive in| 
heaven from the Good Lord the reward of your | 
self-sacrificing devotion to the cause of educa- | 
tion and religion, and the enfranchisement of | 
our long oppressed race. 

But we hope you may again return to us. 
If it shall be so ordered, then indeed shall we | 
be highly favored of heaven. But if this great 


boon shall be denied us, we shall, in gratitude | 


for the past, submit without a murmur. Fare- 
well, and may heaven bless you. 
CAROLINE ANDREWS. 
Another letter lies before us written by a | 
negro girl, nine years of age, less than three 
months after she learned her first letter, and | 


about six weeks after she began to use either 


pen or slate. There is less childishness in it | 
thau iv most epistles written ten years later in | 
life, and the orthography and chirography, the | 
circumstances considered, are really surprising. 
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Still another writes, June 14th: 


We all miss you very much indeed, and long 
for the time of your return. The children and 





their parents are constantly inquiring after 
you. Often when they are playing by them- 
selves they ask one another how you and Mr, 
Allen and Miss Mary are, and when you are 
coming back. 

Although I was not one of your scholars 
myself, I miss you ever so much, and you 
can’t imagine how much pleasure it afforded 
me to receiye a letter from rou, and to know 
that you still feel so great an interest in the 
welfare of our depressed race. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrews and the children, 
Mr. and Mrs. Peyton, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, 
Mr. and Mrs. Beal, Mr. Dishay, and ever so 
many others, send love to you, and hope that 
your health will so improve that you can re- 
turn to us again this fall. * * * * * 
Your sufferings were all to benefit us, to ena- 
ble us to stand against the dreadful tide that 
still threatens to carry us down; to enable us 
to provide for ourselves, and become as inde- 
pendent as we are free. * * I would like 
very much to have yours and Mr. Allen’s carte 
|de visite. I must now close with best wishes 
for your welfare. Exiza A. WARREN. 








A BUILDER. 
| Paw Paw Istanp. 
Rev. anp Dear Sir: 
| * * * * * * 
| On the 4th inst., Mr. H., Miss P., Miss K. 
‘and myself, furnished with team and boy, pro- 
ceeded up the river five miles, crossed the 
| Mississippi in a skiff, and examined Island No. 
(102, walking four miles to the head of the 
‘island and back. Many of the Freedmen on 
‘the island had no shelter for themselves, and 
‘could not labor for school houses or a shelter 
for teachers. In less than two weeks, a log 
|house was begun for Dr. S., who had been 
‘ordered from Van Buren. 
| Our whole party were of the opinion that 
we should come to Paw Paw, as this little log 
| house could be had at once, and thus really 
no time be lost. Accordingly, on the 5th, 
Mr. Hedstrom and myself came over to this 
| place, and made arrangements for our removal, 
| which was effected the next day, May 6th, by 
" very hard day’s labor. In moving, we took 
| our goods or baggage by team one and a half 
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miles, crossed the Chute in a “Dugout,” and | falls upon no indifferent ear at this office. 
then “toted” many things about half a mile.; We must respond just as generously as the 
While others gathered their groups under | friends whose almoners we are, will permit. 
trees, to instruct them, I occupied my-time in| We can do something: we desire to do much. 
preparing houses for this purpose. One build-| The following private letter from an entirely 
ing, which serves the double purpose of church | trustworthy source, shadows the condition of 
and school house, is finished. This was first | affairs: 
used Sabbath morning, May 22d, for what we Fr. Scorr, Aug. 17th, 1864. 
called a Sabbath school. Probably two hun- | To J. R. Brown: 
dred were present, although one hundred and| D#®4® Srm;—I am glad to hear that you have 
thirty would quite fill the house as a day | been East, pressing the claims of the thousands 
school. Mr. H. and Miss K. occupy this. | of poor refugees and Freedmen who are being 
house. Proceeding to the erection of another, | teoewn upon cur geeny Stats in © Saattinte bas 
18 by 12 feet, laboring many days entirel ns Oe. Ewe pe sm aver 
y ’ g y day y| 


, ‘ . are on their way from below, and will be at 

alone, making everything directly from the}... , . 
: os |this post in a few days. Many of them will 

forest, I opened my school in it on the 1st day | . * mini 

tJ TY “s , ; ; i have to remain here some time, as it is hard 
padisfamper ke number preeent yesterday was |to procure transportation for them, and many 
thirty-nine, varying in age from four or five to ‘of them will be compelled to stay on account 
fifty-three years. A little better house, as a} o¢ sickness. The thousand souls whom I re- 
dwelling for the teachers, is under way, as also | ceived in June have mostly moved off into the 
another for a school. country, and are now taking care of themselves. 
The Freedmen have had much to do to) A few helpless families, however, remain, whom 
shelter themselves, as many had to move from | death is fast relieving. In Dr. Slocum I have 
the bank of the river, it was caving in so fast, a faithful co-worker, and am happy to learn 
while others had to build anew. |that you are sending him a good supply of 


Many of the Freedmen are very willing to | medicines, tents, etc. He is instant in season, 


: . . : em i 
aid, and are very anxious to learn, especially |#04 out of season, and never hesitates to visit 
those who are Christians, that, for themselves, | the pallet of sickness and distress. 


My time will be fully occupied as soon as 
the train gets in, and I must leave to yourself 
and others the duty of presenting the claims 
and wants of these poor creatures, to the 
benevolent and loyal people of the East. Could 
our friends in the East, who are enjoying every 
. ei mi comfort, but witness a tithe of the distress that 
We have received from Kansas two urgent you and I have to meet every day, they would 


appeals for help: the first from Rev. H. D. give as they have never yet given, to your 
Fisher of Lawrence, Chaplain of the 2d| Qommission, which strives to be a faithfal al- 
Kansas Cavalry; the other from Chas. H.| moner of their bounty. If possible, come down 
Langston, Esq., the associate of Mr. J. R. | yourself on the receipt of this, and let us have 
Brown, Agent of the Sanitary Commission at the benefit of your long experience, on the ar- 
Leavenworth. The suffering is relatively} rival of the train. 

much greater, because Government does liter-|_ It is time to be preparing for our colored 
ally nothing for the people; neither furnishing | schools for the winter, and your presence will 
labor, issuing rations, nor even professing to | | greatly relieve and aid us. 


look after wants. Volunteer benevolence | Your Friend, 
must do all. Cuas. Reynoups, 
2d Kansas Cay., Acting Post Chaplain at Ft. Scott. 


they may read the Bible. I find many who | 

seem devoted Christians, desirous of knowing | 

and doing their duty. * * ® 
D. H. S. 


FROM KANSAS. 





The Northwestern Sanitary Commission, 
with its characteristic liberality, has made 
generous appropriations from time to time;/ One of our young men, who has been in- 
the Western Sanitary Commission has leo | stantly dismissed, suggested that, as he shot 
done its part, and now the appeal is brought | through his hat, his efforts must have been 
to the Freedmen’s Commission. That appeal | “crowned” with success. 
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HOW THEY BEHAVE. 
Natcuez. 
Rev. J. R. Sarpnerp: 

Dear Sir,—It is a pleasure to me to inform | 
you that I have enjoyed very good health | 
during the past month. I have been able to | 
attend our school every day, and have wit-| 
nessed its increasing prosperity with great de- | 
light. We have had sixty-seven scholars in | 
attendance during the month. We have pros-| 
ecuted our labor with diligence, and imparted | 
such instruction as each case required. 
have a large class reading in the Bible, and | 
eighteen learning to write. They are making | 
good improvement. They manifest more | 
anxiety to learn than is generally seen. Hav-| 
ing been deprived of the privilege, they now | 
seem to appreciate it. They were slaves be-| 
fore the war, though somevof them are white, 
others yellow. We have but a few black ones. 
They possess minds capable of improvement, | 
and some of them are very pretty. They are | 
easily governed, and manifest a strong attach- 
ment for their teachers. 

We have much to encourage us to continue 
in this labor of love among these people. I| 
have also visited in the camps and hospitals 
of the Freedmen, many of whom converse in- | 


| lege of relieving so many. 


Godsend. 

* 

An old man hobbled off 
We| of $66, with which he begged me to buy 
him at Vicksburg a pair of shoes. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| In one box there were 78 linsey dresses of 
| different sizes, all new. It was marked Mon- 
|mouth, Ill. If the good ladies of Monmouth 
could have witnessed the demonstrations with 
| which each forlorn woman received her ‘‘ bran 
| new coat,”’ they would have joined in the gene- 
| val thanksgiving, their gratitude for the privi- 
It was a perfect 
x 


* * 


and soon returned 


| with a roll of Confederate bills to the amount 


I could but 


| smile as I took the money and promised the 


shoes. On the way to the city, I was mention- 


| 
| ing the incident to a friend, when a gentleman 


stepped up and begged me to allow him the 
‘*brokerage.” I cheerfully did so, surrender- 
ling the roll, and receiving money enough to 
buy a stout pair of understandings, which were 
sent by the steamer Chenango to-day. 


In the Vicksburg Daily Herald of August 


| 30, we find an editorial from which we clip 


this extract: 

In the spring, a number of colored persons 
| were forced away from Island 102, to work on 
plantations, but by whose authority we have 


not learned. They had been placed on the 


telligently upon the subject of religion, and | island in charge of proper superintendents and 
manifest much gratitude to God for their free- | | onthe, and were doing finely. This forcible 
dom, and strong attachment to the Union. |impressment for field labor broke up schools, 
They love our President, our Government, and | and caused much misery by the separation of 


are willing to die for their country. Our trials | 
are not worthy to be compared to the glory | 
that awaits us. Respectfully, m.u.B. | 


families and fear of guerillas. 
The recent raids of the last mentioned class 
of villains, caused the poor darkies to attempt 


| to flee for their lives; some escaped into the 


FROM MRS. NEWCOMB. 

From Vicksburg, under date of Sept. 1,| 
Mrs. Newcomb reports : 

I have been home but a few days from 
Island 102, whither I took eleven boxes of 
goods, two large, the others smaller, but all 
containing most valuable goods. The people | 
here were in great need, having come in from 
the woods and swamps, where they had lain 
out to hide from guerrillas and cotton planters, 
until their clothing was reduced to rags, and | 
their strength had been exhausted by ex- | 
posure. They said God had sent me to them, 
and overwhelmed me with expressions of rev- 
erent gratitude. 


* * * * * * 


| woods, while others were cruelly murdered, 
| and worse than all, some were driven back in- 
| to slavery. 

Some of those who hid in the woods, 
nuch privation and misery, escaped to Island 
| 102. The condition of these poor refugees was 
iw retched in the extreme. Almost famished 

with hunger, robbed of all their clothing, many 
| of them had literally nothing with which to 
|hide their shrivelled and emaciated form,. 
Some women had nothing on them but a gunny 
sack tied about their loins. 

Hearing of their distress, Mrs. Newcomb, the 


after 


| 
|r 
| 


| indefatigable agent of the Northwestern Freed- 


men’s Commission, took to the Island a supply 
of clothing, and the gratitude of the Surgeon 
in charge, on behalf of these poor wretches, is 
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expressed in a letter, which we publish in to- 
day’s paper. 
The letter alluded to runs thus: 
Istanv 102, Miss River, ) 
August 26, 1364. f 
Eviror Heratv,—It was with great rejoic- 
ing among the colored people that Mrs. New- 
comb was again welcomed to our little island 
on her mission of mercy as the agent of the 
Northwestern Freedmeu’s Aid Commission. 
For two days she has labored incessantly and 


distributed eleven boxes of goods anrong the | 


needy and destitute, and it is with pleasure 
that I can state, that her labors must be pro- 


ductive of much good and will make glad the | 
heart of many a poor black, who is poor only | 


because he has been robbed and oppressed all 
his life. 
of her goods—for she has found many destitute, 


Mrs. Newcomb has given away most 


owing to various causes. 
the goods have been wisely distributed, as Mrs. 
Newcomb, from experience, patience and sym- 
pathy with this people, is admirably qualified 
Respectfully, ete., 
W. M. Srepnens, 
Surgeon in charge. 


for her work. 


SPECTACLES. 
Eyes are cosmopolitan. Even black people 
see very much as white people see. How- 


ever, when black people grow old, their eyesight | 
is modified like the eyesight of white people. | 


Wherefore, spectacles ! 
Spectacles for the freed people. For freed 
people, 60, 70, 80, 90 years old, patiently por- 


ing over fragments of newspapers, stray pages | 


of primers, anything that has Lerrers on it— 
LETTERS, more precious than everything short 
of final salvation! patiently poring that even 
yet they may sip the nectar of A Free BIBLE 
. before they go hence to return no more. 

Friends in Seotland sent to New York 
twenty dozens of spectacles for these aged 
Freedmen. Our scores of auxiliaries might 
easily gather hundreds of dozens. 
them are already forward in this matter. Let 
every friend make a note, and look up old 
spectacles. 


Cheerfulness arises half from personal good- 
ness, and half from the belief in the persoual 
goodness of others. 


- 


I think, also, that! 


Some of 


VALOR OF NEGRO TROOPS. 
Mr. Mallory of Kentucky declared in the 
| House of Representatives, that negro troops 
‘could never by any possibility equal white 
, troops. ’ 


| 


| Perhaps not, but they seem to do tolerably 

well. Among the published incidents already 
‘accumulating by scores, we reprint the fol- 
lowing: 

A correspondent of the New York Herald, 
| writing of the brilliant charge of the negro 
regiments on the fortifications at Petersburg, 
says: “When the negroes found themselves 
| within the works of the enemy, no words could 
paint their delight. Numbers of them kissed 
the gun they had captured with extravagant 
| satisfaction, and a feverish anxiety was mani- 
fested to get ahead and charge some more of 
the rebel works. A number of the colored 
troops were wounded, and a few killed in the 
first charge. A large crowd congregated, with 
looks of unutterable admiration, about Sergt. 
| Richardson and Corp. Wobey, of the 22d U. 8. 
| Colored Regiment, who had carried the colors 
lof their regiment, and been the first men in 
the works.” 


After Gen. Sturgis’ dreadful defeat, the 
|black troops alone saved a ruinous rout— 
‘covering the retreat of the white troops with 
|desperate valor. The army correspondent 
says: ‘ 

After the ammunition had become exhausted, 
many of the negro troops boarded the ammu- 
nition train as it was about to be destroyed, 
and filled their bosoms and pockets with car- 
tridges, and others of the negro troops gathered 
ammunition from the castaway accoutrements 
| of the white troops, and thus were enabled to 
| keep up the fight until they reached Memphis. 

One body of sixteen hundred infantry, which 

were cut off and supposed to have been cap- 
tured, were defended by two hundred negro 
| troops from the repeated assaults of the rebel 
|cavalry, and arrived at Collierville soon after 
| the main column of our forces arrived there. 

Another body of three hundred negro troops 

escaped by various roads, all bringing their 
arms and accoutrements with them. 


| If you wish to recollect a man’s name, go 
|security for him. For keeping your memory 
| 

| fresh, there is nothing like it. 
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PARSEE LIBERALITY. 


Five Parsee firms in London have, during 
the present year, contributed five hundred 
pounds sterling (equivalent at the rate of ex- 
change last spring, to about five thousand 
dollars) for the relief of the emancipated 
negroes in the United States under the Pro- 
clamation of the President of the United 
States. 

The Parsees are the descendants in the 
East Indies, of the tree-worshippers, driven 
out from Persia on account of their religion. 
They still preserve their ancient belief. 

The following is a copy of the letter con- 
veying the liberal contribution. It is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Sturgis of the firm of Baring | 





Brothers & Co., London. 
21 Gresuam Hovsse, 
23d February, 1864. 

My Dear Sir: Four of our Parsee firms of| 
Gresham House, Messrs. Cama & Co., Byram- | ° 
jee, Cama & Son, D. D. Cama & Co., and Mody | 
& Co., and myself, have subscribed one hun- | 
dred pounds each for the support of the poor | 
negroes who are emancipated in America from | 
bondage by the benign Government of the | 
United States of America, and I beg to send | 
herewith a check for five hundred pounds on | 
the Bank of England, and request you, on be- | 
half of the contributors of the same, to remit | 
the equivalent to America, as you think proper ; 
by your so doing, we shall feel greatly obliged 
to you. > 

I remain, my dear sir, yours faithfully, 

M. H. Cama. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


Russex Strurais, Esq. 


One of our teachers relates the following 
incident: 

“A iittle girl of four years only, came to 
me one day and said, ‘Please, Missus, can’t 
you give me a coat;* I hain’t got no mammy 
nor daddy.’ 

“I asked her who took care of her, and 
you may well believe was not a little surprised | 
at the answer: ‘ God takes care of me, and I 
lives with Auntie!’ ” 


* Coat in the negro dialect means a gown. 


The sieve through which the man “strained 


| Rev. N. Co_ver, D.D. 


| Beardstown, Iil....... 
| Chicago, First Cong. Church............ 





every nerve,” is for sale at first cost. 
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Rev. R. W. PA‘ 'TERSON, D. D., 
Rev. J. R. SHIPHERD.,,.. 
Rev. E A. PIERCE, 
J.G. CONRAD, 
Rey. C. D. HELMER. 
Rey. W. C. JACKSON. 
Isaac T. Gipson. 
Rey. C. H. FowLer, 
Hon. J. C. HAInEs. 
J. H. MUHLKE, Esq. 


... President. 


Rey. Josrru Haven, D. D. 
Rev. W1LL1s Lorn, D D. 
Col. R. B. Mason. 
Rey. N. D.WILLIAMSON. 
Rev. T. M. Eppy, D.D. 
Rev. Gro. DuFFIELD, D. D. 
Rey. J.C.Burrovuens, D.D. 
Hon. ALEX. Ramsey. Rev. H. N. Bisnop, D. D. 
Hon. E. B. FarrFi£.p, L. L. D 

&@- All communications should be addressed to Rev. 
J. R. SHIPHERD, Post Ojice Box 4617, Chicago, IU. 
Moneys should be sent to J. G. CONRAD, Esq. Boxes 
of Clothing, etc., should be marked “ NorTHWESTERN 

*“REEDMEN’S AID COMMISSION, No. 86 Washington 
Street, Chicago, JU.” The residence ofthe donors should 
also be plainly marked upon the box, and duplicate 
| invoices of contents made, one to be placed in the box, 
| and the other sent by mail to the Corresponding Secre- 
| tary, as above. 


CASH RECEIPTS DURING JULY AND 
AUGUST. 

Notr.—We beg the indulgence of our patrons for 
the past and forthe present. For the future we prom- 
ise amendment. The data from which the list of 
| acknowledgments is made up, are divided between 
the Secretary’s and the lreasurer’s offices, and some 
| fall between. We have made arrangements for much 
more careful records hereafter. 


Collections by H. W. Cobb: 
Beet, Tha cscon nti mnpbiicncavinninss 


- Jefferson St., M. E. 
Cah ecccese 
Chandlersville, 
Groveland, 
Griggsville, 
Henry, 
Jacksonville, 
McLean, 
Monmouth, 
Morton, 
Naples, 

North Henderson, IIl.. 
Pekin, 

Tremont, 


il. 


** at Union Meeting... 
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Waynesville, Ill............ 


Whitewater, Wis. F. Aid Society....... 25 


Collections by R. F. Markham: 
Antioch, Ill 


ls WLS tice soneun comncbanadeten ntoues 42 


ee 


ov 


Broadhead, Wis., Cong. ch 47 


“oe “ce o 


8. School 
“ ini 
Belvidere, Ill., N. 8. Pres. ch 
= ‘* Baptist ch 
Be BR. Qem iB cnieas iccwi 
Mrs. S. B. Sears 
Lucy Ann Smith........ 
Mason Smith 
Mrs. Gould 
8S. Gretton 
Geo. Chapee 
Mr. Lincoln.. ......0- 


Elk Grove, Iowa, Cong. ch 
IEA Tlinsccunnunienseudanssmuiensteeenean 
Hebron, Lil 
Lena, 
Locust Grove, Ill, M. E. ch 
Mt. Carroll, Til., BM. BB. chi. ...cccocecccece 
6s ** Lutheran ch 
a ‘* James Hallett......... 
B. Hallett 


“ oe 
“ “ 


“ “ce 


Ogle, Ill coos 

Plattville, Wis., German M. E. ch..... 

Ringwood, Ill 

Richmond, “ M. E. ch 

Savanna, 

Sabula, Iowa, Union Meeting, Cong. 
and M. E. chs 


Collections by C. C. Bicknell: 


Appleton, Wis 
Berlin, “ F. W. Bap. ch 
bag ** Cong. ch 
“ 
Beaver Dam, Wis., M. E. ch 
7 TRAM. Cee soccce cence 
First Pres. ch..... 


De Pere, Wis 

Dartford, ‘* Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

East Campton, Ill., F. Aid Society.... 
6 ss Isaac Orvis 


bo 


oC c co or bo 


soKstasoeesscss@IIS 66 


00 





Fond du Lac, Wis 

Fairwater, 

Green Bay, 

Koro, 

Menasha, 

Neenah, 

Naperville, Ill 

Oskosh, Wis., Welsh C. M. S. S 


Omro, Wis 
Rosendale, Wis 

* « J. Bates 

” « §. Williams 
Saratoga, Minn 
Waupun, Wis., M. E. ch 

“ 6 Comm. GD. cocccsees coccceee 
F. W. Bap. ch 


Collections by W. H. Cooper: 


ae oe 


Bangor, Iowa 
as *«« Bible Panorama.......... 
s¢ §. Wildman................ 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Grace ch.......... 
“ o ‘© Public Meeting.. 
Des Moines, ‘« St. Paul’s Episco- 
Des Moines, Iowa, Wesley Chapel..... 
Union Meeting 
Cash......0000 seseeoeees 
M. Gear 
M. Hann 
East Des Moines, per J. R. Baker.... 
Eldom, Iowa 
Fremont 
Galva, Union Meeting 
Hartford 
Indianola, M. Maxwell 
si Henry Scott 
Iowa Falls 
Kewanee, St. John’s ch 
LeGrand, Iowa 


“ec oe 
“ 


“oe 


Lyons Grove, Quarterly Meeting..... . 
Milwaukee, Wis., St. Paul’s ch 

R. C. Johnson 

Mr. Roddis 

Rey. Dr. Kelly 

J. W. Johnson........ 
Milan, St Lukes’ ch 


_ 
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4 _ 
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00 | Miscellaneous Contributions: 
50| Am. Bible BOONE ssesics snvscocecsecvesscess $507 
00 | Algonquin, Peter Aroedson 
83 | Benzonia, Mich.. 
93 Chicago, cash 

0 


Milan, Mrs. Gallup 
Monroeville...... » escsenen sageess concasousees 
- Mrs. 8. Birkham 
Marion, Iowa 
Marshall, ‘* Pres. ch 
o © EB. ia ccnnsess: sccnosts 
Morrisburg, Iowa, A. W. Lewis 
“ ‘© Hepher Hasse 
Norwalk, St. Paul’s ch 
" Public Meeting 
Qasim .cesccces sveses ove Seeds cossoseees sence 
Republic. 60 
Sandyville 90 W. H. Wyman 
South River, Friends’ Quarterly Meet- D. Mingham 
“« C. A. Harvey 
Dover, Ill 
De Kalb, I) 
Eddyville, Wis., D. Lane 
Eckford, Mich., J. Walker 
Excelsior, *“* W. B. Jones.......... 
Green Garden, 8. Johnson 
Greenville, S. R. Fisher...... ...... ...s0« 


Grass Lake, Cong. ch 
Collections by C. C. Foote: Goff, Thomas 


— 


* School at 
00 ‘6 


05 
16 
82 


to 
~I 


Le =) 


ou 
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TN -ccosenens snes sevens acesen sen neces soccce 
St. Charles, Union Meeting......... .... 
Tiffin, Trinity ch 

© LB Bicceces ccceses 
Toledo, Iowa 
Western College, Iowa 
Winterset, Union Meeting 
Wheeling 


_ 


bo 
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s+ 
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Brantford, C. W., coim........0..ssececece 
Mt. Pleasant, C. W., coin...... ..cccccses 
Scotland and Brantford, coin....... 


Paris, C. W., COI ...ccccescoeeseee dossseee 83 97 | LaCrosse, Wis.......000 seesesees sesseneceuee 
Re, Sis Ti Bis ctintncnenccesecoss 


Monmouth, F. Aid Society 
McKelvey, H. A 
Collections by H. L. Dox: New Providence........... 


0 | unten Towa, F. A. Society 


“ currency 
Premium on specie 


Ann Arbor, Mich., Union Meeting 56 Ni 


oe es Private contrib.... 37 ‘ 
77 5 PR onkssen: Sestnntns-dlieue eeteeb ecckiante 


Parma, F. A. Society 

Princeton, Ill., per Mrs S.A.Anthony, 

Quincy, Il 

River Falls, Wm. Gill 

Rockford, Ill, Cong. ch ..... wie Cintinetins 

5 | Salem, Ill., per H. A. McKelvey 19 

~|St. Charles, Ill., collection at Union 
Meeting, Fast Day......... 

Vernon, Wis. 


faa = | - tee ae a 
Bay City, Union Meeting.... 389 

« « Colored People.... 15 
Bangor, Pres. ch... .ccccoo. 20 
Co,  j-=§ © acomemermomsn aeense . 
Dowagiac, Union Meeting.... 
Flint, Pres. ch 


** and Bap. chs 
Kalamazoo, Pres. ch 
Lodi, Mich., Cong. ch........... suemaeeees 
Leonia, ‘* Union Meeting 
Lake City, Mich. Pres. ch 
Lodi, 
Marshall, 
Pittsfield, i i ° Illinois. 
Paw Paw, ” Beardstown ......ces ceeses coeeee oe ecceece 2 packages. 
8. Dryden, M. E. ch......0 ElmwW00d.......00sececesocsccsseseee ooeeel package. 
Schoolcroft, Union Meeting...... Bl gin ...ccece secccscee coccccece covcccosecee S 
Wishard, Rev. S. E....ss cesees cessseees one Farmington.....sssssseecees vee ee eeeeeed “ 


RECEIPTS OF STORES DURING JULY 
AND AUGUST. 
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1 package. 


oe 


BLMOR cove cnccce cnesesece soccee coeceese 2 packages. 
9 


SONS aineasaccnaetunwinaniin.eeticaies: t 2 os 
Monmouth . 3 “ 
Ottawa 
I ciniah sepciinmiceanakteaniadpeancdel 1 se 


PON0..0000 coscce cocccccce coe: coves cooses sees 2 packages. 


Rockford é “ 


Albion 
NE Bcc canst tccneneetienscemil bs 
Galesburg - “s 


Joy 2 - " 
POTIIG 000000 coroseece ovcoveces socces coveess 3 packages. 


Wisconsin. 


1 package. 


“cc 


Fond du Lac...........006 peues: eonweese 1 és 


1 package. 


1 package. 





Clarence 
Keokuk 


1 package. 


Pennsylvania. 
Blarrisville. ...cc- scscsccse soccenpececees 3 packages. 


England. 
Bristol 1 package. 
Recapitulation. 
BR .2.00<0 cccvee cesses coecsceee eccese. 24 packages. 
Michigan 6 ss 
Wisconsin 


1 package. 
IR ceccnnesessncenesagummmnnccll “ 
1 package. 


England 


Total.................40 packages. 





GRAVES & IRVINE, 


NETT CASH JOBBERS OF 


rn |e ) 


Corsets, Dress Trimmings, Worsteds, 


AND SMALL WARES, 


No. 78 LAKE STREET, 


Sure GQxnane@®e 


James BARNET, Book and Job Printer, 191 Lake Street, Chicago. 
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OUR SUPPLEMENT. 


Our edition for September was nearly 
through press when we received a copy of 
“Extracts from Reports of Superintendents 
of Freedmen, compiled by Rev. Jos. Warren, 
D. D., from Records in the office of Col. John 
Eaton, jx, General Superintendent of Freed- 
men for the Department of the Tennessee and 
the State of Arkansas; second series: June, 
1864.” 

We shall make some extracts from these 
Reports for our next issue. But bound up 
with this pamphlet is a letter from Col. Eaton 
to Mr. Levi Coffin, of Cincinnati, so compre- 
hensive, and in a sense exhaustive of the facts 
for which our friends are constantly appealing 
to us, that we are very glad to find no “Entered 
according to the act of Congress,” in the way 
of transferring the material portions of the 
letter to our columns at once. We shall print 
at least 10,000 of this supplement, and auxil- 
iaries or other parties desiring a supply for 
distribution may make application and will be 
supplied in turn. 

VicxssvuraG, July 5, 1864. 

Dear Srr,—My return from a month’s tour, 
inspecting the affairs of the freedmen, gives 
me the first opportunity since your departure 
for England to comply with your request to 
furnish you facts. Some of my assistants have 
written you by direction. I remember, with 
pleasure, how fully we agreed that all repre- 
sentations of these affairs, so peculiar in 
themselves, and as to which such wild fancies 
and hostile prejudices existed, should be cor- 
rectly set forth—not in any morbid appeal to 
sympathy, but clearly, accurately and without 


false coloring. 
*~ 


* * * * * * 


* 


Limit and Census of the Department. 

This supervision, embracing the territory 
within the lines of our army from Cairo down 
the Mississippi to the Red River, together with 
the State of Arkansas, numbered in its care 
during the past year 118,650 freedmen. These 





are now disposed as follows: In military 
service, as soldiers, laundresses, cooks, officers’ 
servants, and laborers in the various staff 
departments, 41,150; in cities, on plantations, 
and in freedmen’s villages and cared for, 
72,500. Of these, 62,300 are entirely self- 
supporting—the same as any industrial class 
anywhere—as planters, mechanics, barbers, 
hackmen, draymen, etc., conducting enter- 
prises on their own responsibility, or as hired 
laborers. The remaining 10,200 receive sub- 
sistence from the Government. 38000 of them 
are members of families, whose heads are 
carrying on plantations, and have under 
cultivation 4000 acres of cotton; and are to 
pay the Government for their subsistence 
from the first income of the crop. The other 
7200 includes the paupers (iuose over and 
undér the self-supporting age, the crippled and 
sick in hospital,) of the 113,650, and those 
engaged in their care; and instead of being 
unproductive, have now under cultivation 500 
acres of corn, 790 acres of vegetables, and 
1500 acres of cotton—besides the work done 
at wood chopping, etc. 

There are reported in the aggregate some 
over 100,000 acres of cotton under cultivation. 
Of these, about 7000 acres are leased and 
cultivated by blacks. Some of these are 
managing as high as 300 or 400 acres. It is 
impossible to give, at the present date, any 
definite statement of many of the forms of 
industry ; 59,000 cords of wood are reported 
to me by Col. Thomas, Superintendent and 
Provost Marshal of Freedmen, as cut within 
the line of 110 miles on the river banks above 
and below this place. It would only be a guess 
to state the entire amount cut by the people 
under this supervision; it must be enormous. 
The people have been paid from 50 cents to 
$2.50 per cord for cutting. This wood has 
been essential to the commercial and military 
operations on the river. 

Of the 118,650 blacks above mentioned, 
13,320 have been under instruction in letters ; 
about 4000 have learned to read quite fairly, 
and about 2000 to write. 
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History. 
These figures are as nearly exact as present 


reports will admit. The monthly returns 
show great changes. Each move makes history. 
We cannot observe too closely or accurately. 
Over what obstacles—through what opposition 
—have these results been secured! You have 
watched the line along Which events have 
advanced. Dependent classes brought to 
suffering, whatever their sentiments, gather, 
for bread, along the march of invading armies; 
so white and black here: the negro sometimes 
clearly understanding; in many instances 
having no adequate apprehension, but some- 
how supposing that he was joining friends. 
The soldiers found, while they fought the 
master, Sambo and Dinah at home supporting 
him, and said to them, “Come along:”’ just 
as they would take the corn and bacon already 
produced. The game took:—numbers in- 
creased; they could do the fatigue work of 
the army; Congress legalized paying them 
ten dollars per month, and declared free those 
belonging to the rebels; the President warned 
in September, and declared it done in January; 
soldiers and officers feed them, as they did the 
whites. Not unfrequently the negro found 
the same prejudices in the army that be had 
left behind. Numbers so large, destitute of 
shelter and any adequate provision of food or 
clothing, could but suffer. Officers and charity 
began to provide. Here this supervision be- 
gins. General, Grant appointed a General 
Superintendent; directed him to designate 
assistants; make provision for the destitute ; 
establish some order among them, alike for 
their own good and that of the army, and 
promote their industry in every way available, 
especially in all forms demanded by military 
operations. Then officers had to be selected. 
To enter upon the duty was to forsake friends 
and pass under a cloud; to have the sympa- 
thies taxed with the most trying forms of 
suffering, and the mind racked by the severest 
social problems. The path was dark; there 
was no highway. 

And the colored people? You saw them, of 
both sexes, of all ages, in every stage of 
health, disease and decrepitude, often nearly 
naked, their flesh torn in escaping ; sometimes 
intelligent and co-operating with our efforts; 
but often bewildered, or stupid, or possessed 
of the most absurd notions of liberty; ex- 
pectizg to exchange labor and obedience to 





the will of another, for idleness and liberty 
from restraint. Now we have able and tried 
officers for the different posts; their associate 
officers treat them with courtesy; the high- 
minded in the army, and the public, honor 
them for their self-sacrifice. Wherever their 
work succeeds the question of loyalty is 
settled; even bitter, rash Southerners, who 
would have assassinated them at the first, 
seeing how necessary is the work of these 
officers, in governing these thousands, to the 
security of their own lives and property, and 
to the organization of colored industry, upon 
which all their ease and wealth depend, are, 
in not a few instances, coming to admit their 
duties as a necessity, and to accept their prin- 
ciples; to look upon them approvingly, and 
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treat them with respect. Step by step the : 
way has opened; principles have been tried 
and settled. ; 
And the people? You would hardly knew b 
them. There are a multitude of new comers, 
repeating the old scenes with countless vari- ss 
ations. Many suffer; but there are at hand 
many sources of relief: not, as at first, spas- ’ 
modic; but having more system. The great i 
instrumentalities have been charitable and P' 
governmental: they have been most fortun- t 
ately co-operative; each essential. Of the r 
charities I need not write you; with them you w 
are most familiar. Many of the noble names ot 
engaged in them will ever be cherished with th 
the most profound respect by my associates by 
and myself, and descend as a family inheri- th 
tance among these people. 
General Policy. mi 
In the management of the governmental kr 
efforts the aim has been to yield to no preju- lin 
dice or fancy; to hold fast to common sense, th 
and Christian principles; to keep the eye on ho 
the lessons of history, and to seek for their fit 
just teachings in regard to present times and = 
exigencies; in a word, to make all govern- be 
mental action to be simply the administration om 
of justice towards them as a freed people. me 
This has allowed no parade; the work has wil 
been so absorbing, that the officers have hardly on 
been able to answer questions. I admit there bla 
was occasion that the public should have been pa] 
fully informed. Some thought nothing was hon 
being done; and condemned the Government a 
te 





as inhuman, and the officers at work as place- 
men or imbeciles. Others took their statements, 
and said emancipation was a failure. You may 
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remember a pamphlet of this character, pub- 
lished by a gentleman who, with the best of 
intentions, came into the Valley, and in three 
weeks saw everything, solved all the great, 
far-reaching social and civil problems, and 
published them to the world.. He ‘‘saw no 
results,”” and proposed to uproot all that had 
been done and plant anew: like the unpracticed 
gardener, who planted his seeds, but, impatient 
of the delay of germination, dug them up and 
cast them away. Fortunately for the freed- 
men, what our friend cast away had in it 
recuperative power. The above facts indicate 
what is now appearing: 


Specifications. 


There are many contingencies in the way of 
realization of our present hopes. The season 
and guerrillas are beyond our ken. The order 
of the Secretary of War, issued by Adjutant 
General Thomas, in November, the present 
basis of this supervision, in a single clause 
indicates its scope and object: 

“‘This supervision will embrace the general 
guardianship of all interests of the freed 
people; their registration; all necessary per- 
mits and contracts for labor with private 
parties, lessees, officers, citizens and others; 
the provision of industry for them in camp 
or on plantations; determine the location of 
camps, the occupation of plantations to be 
worked by the firm, vagrant or idle, and all 
others necessarily or temporarily in charge of 
the Government. Superintendents will en- 
courage the people to answer calls to industry, 
by voluntary agreement to labor, and enforce 
the inviolability of the agreement.” 

The Superintendents regulate passes, per- 
mits, etc., chiefly in the cities: they, if any, 
know who are the proper persons to pass the 
lines, or competent to conduct business for 
themselves. 1t has been interesting to observe 
how the people rushed to secure the most pro- 
fitable industry; as for instance, draying; 
until the business was overdone, and they 
became liable to lose their all. To prevent 
such disasters, the officers endeavor to give no 
more permits for any particular business than 
will fairly meet the demands. Persons amid 
our peaceful homes hardly understand why a 
black man should be here required to show his 
papers for all he does. Under martial law, 
however, all persons must do so, whether white 
or black, to prevent our enemies from coming 
into our midst for information and supplies. 

Everywhere certain documents, to be legal- 
ized, have to be witnessed or sanctioned by s 





public officer. In stable society, where the 
rights of free labor are recognized, contracts 
for labor are seldem written; but labor is the 
freedmen’s only capital, and he invests it 
where his right to receive a return has never 
before been recognized ; besides having had no 
right or title to make a bargain, he has little 
practice in agreements, and a most indistinct 
idea of their sacredness. The formal contracts 
witnessed by an officer we have found fitted to 
reach all these difficulties. Such recognition 
by the officer has a double bearing; it secures 
the pay to the laborer, and ensures the em- 
ployer of the trustworthiness of the industry 
he hires. Before, the negro obeyed his master ; 
now, the law and the obligations he has volun- 
tarily assumed. No effort has been spared to 
ward off every possible approach to any form 
of slavery—even that of adscripti glebe, to 
which there is so strong a tendency on plan- 
tations. The reports of Superintendents and 
Provost Marshals of Freedmen are crowded 
with adjudications of these difficulties. The 
changes effected are most gratifying. It would 
be difficult to convey an idea of the delay and 
effort required to secure their payment origin- 
ally from officers of the Government—much 
more from private parties. Now no one denies 
the obligation to pay, and none expect to avoid 
it; except by escaping the attention of the 
officers in charge. 
Lifting—not Carrying. 


Work upon this point, organizing and per- 
fecting system, etc., was not only securing 
justice, training the people in a knowledge of 
their essential duties, but enabling them to 
vindicate their capacity to be free, by relieving 
Government and charity of all expense, and 
supplying themselves with shelter, clothing, 
food and education. I could give you no ac- 
curate estimate of the goods sent to them by 
loyal benevolence in their state of destitution 
—much less of what they have procured for 
themselves by their own industry—among the 
great masses. I only know that my assistants 
have ordered and brought forward for those 
more or less dependent upon the Government, 
aud yet able to purchase their own clothing, 
substantial goods to the amount of $103,000. 
Not unfrequently, in case of necessity, large 
donations have been made from these goods 
purchased from the funds of freedmen. You 
know what prices are charged here, and how 
the blacks are cheated in cost, quality, and in 
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making change, until they acquire some idea 
of letters and reckoning. The blacks could 
hardly have secured these goods from common 
traders for less than $200,000. The additional 
$100,000 they could not have paid. To have 
supplied them as comfortably as they are at 
present, would havo required a donation of 
this amount from some source: either from 
charity or from the Government; to which my 
associates, by this wise transaction, have saved 
so much; besides the salutary effect secured 
in the purchasing of these goods by the more 
or less dependent blacks with their little 
earnings, in developing their ideas of self- 
support. Your own and other societies, seeing 
how giving may beget begging, have adopted 
a similar system of receiving the cost of goods 
from those who need, and are able to buy. 
This no doubt accords with the true idea of 
charity, which so gives to the poor as to quicken 
and aid them to relieve their own necessities. 
The superintendents at first participated in 
the distribution of donations; now, since vol- 
unteer laborers have become more numerous, 
it is left entirely to them; and these officers 
are devoted to the more legitimate govern- 
mental work of executing justice and putting 
order, peace and prosperity in the place of the 
devastation of war, as fast as military security 
will admit. 
Industrial Policy. 


In organizing this industry, we have sought 
—first, to promote its employment and secure 
its interest with private parties; secondly, to 
secure to the dependent employment and a 
supply of all the necessaries, and as far as 
possible, the comforts of life, by governmental 
and charitable provision. Charity has so far 
supplied instruction, meets the naked with 
clothing as they escape to us from their former 
masters, and seeks for the special cases of 
distress, which do and will exist among these 
as sll other people. Many of the better class 
of blacks, having supplied themselves, are 
joining in this great and good work. 


Departments of Supervision, 


I can suggest only outlines in the details of 
the general supervision. Medical attendance 
and supplies were necessary; and the order 
of the Secretary of War, issued by Adjutant 
General Thomas, provided supplies, and de- 
signated Surgeon D. 0. McCord, Medical 
Director and Inspector of Freedmen, on the 


1st day of December last—who, as he has just 
now reported, found only eight surgeons em- 
ployed with all these people. ‘‘ Most of them 
were incompetent, and relieved from duty for 
that reason. Now we have thirty-two, all 
educated men, who take an interest in the 
work. Then we had but one hospital worthy 
of the name; now we have one in every camp, 
or within reach of it. Wherever the Govern- 
ment has colored laborers, we send surgeons, 
hospital and medical stores.” The use of 
Government property was necessary; and, as 
authorized by Adjutant General Thomas, Lieut. 
B. K. Johnston was designated A. A. Q. M. of 
Freedmen, who, through his assistants at the 
different posts, secures, holds, and disburses 
economically, and reports all necessary sup- 
plies. The mules, wagons, and other property 
used were largely brought in by the people 
themselves: a great part of the meal used is 
made by the people from corn abandoned by 
the rebels. The actual cost of the ration spe- 
cified by the Secretary of War is only about 
one-third of the value of the large ration 
allowed our soldiers. Deduct the amount pro- 
vided by themselves, and the cost to the Gov- 
ernment is much less than any one would 
expect, from the historical precedents of 
similar disturbances among dependent classes, 
and provision for their necessities, according 
to the dictates of humanity, by the conquering 
armies. 


Economy of Caring for Ex-Slaves. 


In striking the balance of expense and in- 
come to the Government of this emancipation 
policy, we have to calculate what their industry 
would have produced in army supplies for the 
rebels; how their industry and information 
facilitate loyal military operations; how their 
presence in all the large cities, as the 15,000 
in Memphis, constitutes a loyal element of 
security and strength ; the value of the colored 
soldiery, as, well officered and disciplined, 
rapidly increasing in efficiency, and command- 
ing the respect of friend and foe ; nor overlook 
the fact that no one of these soldiers has cost 
the Government a bounty of $300 or $400. 
Of the five or six tens of thousands of indi- 
viduals, who have sometime during the year 
been fed within this supervision, only 10,200, 
as you notice, now receive supplies from the 
Government. Of these, 3000 pay for all they 
receive; and the remaining 7200 have under 





cultivation crops, which, if fairly successful, 
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will much more than pay all expenses in their 
behalf. It is not amiss to notice that the old 
forms of society embraced in this supervision 
have been more thoroughly broken up than 
along the coast, and on the lower river, and as 
a consequence the blacks more generally left 
their former homes and gathered in and around 
military posts; while the proportion of lands 
secure for cultivation has been less. 


Wages. 

As the season of agriculture came on, Order 
No. 9, of the Secretary of War, was issued by 
Adjutant General Thomas, regulating labor 
upon plantations for the season. Some have 
thought wages low. It fixes the minimum, 
and they run up the scale as high as $45.00 
per month—indeed, in one instance, that of a 
foreman, the salary is $4000 per annum; and 
in not a few cases the laborers have one-half 
the crop and are furnished. 


Provost Marshal System. 


A clause of special interest to the freed 
people provides for the appointment of Provost 
Marshals of Freedmen ; who discharge towards 
those on plantations the duties of Superinten- 
dents of Freedmen. The history written in 
their offices is significant. 

Col. Sam. Thomas, my general assistant, was 
appointed, by Maj. Gen. McPherson, Provost 
Marshal of Freedmen for the territory then 
under his command, with authority to desig- 
nate his assistants. His first report, already 
in, furnishes the best proof of the ability, faith- 
fulness and success with which he has dis- 
charged the complicated and arduous duties. 
The above summary includes many of his 
statistics. Maj. Sargent, my assistant for 
Arkansas, has been similarly appointed by 
Maj. Gen. Steele. They correct all abuses 
arising between employer and employee, from 
either of whom they receive direct appeals; 
scrutinize all accounts, inspect quarters and 
supplies; regulate all changes of agreement 
between planter and laborer; and no agree- 
ment or settlement is legal without their 
approval. 

Contingencies, 

The scope of these operations depends en- 
tirely upon the movement of armies ; protection 
for this industry can be furnished only so far 
as incidental to the reduction of armed efforts 
to overthrow the Government. Planters and 

defenseless women and children, 





have been murdered:—the ferocity of these 
guerrilla massacres has rivaled everything in 
savage warfare short of cannibalism; their 
hideous atrocities have appalled even certain 
subordinate rebel chieftains, and compelled 
them to issue orders prohibiting their repeti- 
tion. The motives, however, to these enter- 
prises are great: to the planter, with cotton 
at the present prices, almost fabulous profits ; 
to the laborer, deliverance from the fear of the 
lash, and of family separation; the quicken- 
ing of all the instincts upon which are based 
man’s happiness, social and civil; the right 
to his person, the rights of property, the right 
to the sacred privileges of husband and wife, 
of parent and child; the right of justice from 
the Government to himself in all his relations, 
and to the reward of his own labors; in a 
word, all the privileges and responsibilities of 
freedom to himself and his posterity. These 
enterprises are essentially a conflict between 
free and slave labor. Property and life must 
be staked and lost. Had locations been se- 
lected—not as some have insisted, upon a civil 
basis, but in accordance with military ideas— 
losses of life and property would have been 
greatly lessened. 


Reward of Industry. 


This country—the primeval forests removed, 
a vast amount of industrial material remaining, 
with cotton at the present rates, security es- 
tablished—offers to capital and labor better 
rewards than any gold diggings. But the labor 
is here, with a skill exceedingly productive on 
the old plan. What is now seen, is only the 
result of the compensated free labor of the 
feeble men, and of the women and children. 
The able-bodied men are marshaled under the 
stars and stripes. Enterprise comes here; 
and if it makes its crop, is more successful in 
securing a fortune than in any general specu- 
lation with which I have been acquainted. 
Can you not suggest to your friends that their 
settlement here will not only be so far forth 
an assistance in securing to the liberated 
blacks the blessings of freedom; but be one 
of the best opportunities ever offered for the 
establishment of their fortunes, as individuals 
and families? You may recall my communi- 
cating to your Society in February, 1863, soon 
after its formation, as the result of somewhat 
extended conversations with General Grant, 
under whose order I was acting, suggestions 
of a plan to gather in former slaves on the 
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rich soil along the rivers, to whose products 
their present skill at labor is adapted; arm a 
sufficient number for defense as regular troops 
or militia, and put all others to industry; 
educate them, regulate the communities 
through martial law; with a head reporting 
to the Secretary of War, directly under the 
Executive; and thus, not only vindicating the 
policy of emancipation before mankind, by 
affording an asylum for the comfort and train- 
ing of the liberated slaves; but, by with- 
drawing their productive industry from the 
rebels, by so much to weaken and embarrass 
their armies; to increase the number of troops 
in the field; and, by lining the river banks for 
miles in breadth with a loyal population, self- 
supporting, and contributing to the revenue, 
to render secure these water-courses, and thus 
to co-operate in making successful our military 
operations. 

Towards the realization of this general idea, 
you notice events have been steadily advanc- 
ing. The facts now established: the efficiency 
of colored men as soldiers; the profitableness 
of the industry of these people; their rapid 
improvement in a knowledge of the common 
affairs and common duties of life,—assure us 
that, the rebel armies being destroyed, by 
slight governmental co-operation, and the in- 
troduction of a comparatively small amount 
of capital and of organizing and directing 
skill, not only security may be speedily re- 
stored to these regions, but society be re-es- 
tablished on a basis of intelligence and virtue 
and prosperity greater than ever before known. 


Mind vs. Muscle. 


The security of slavery required the ig- 
norance of the slave; but it is known that the 
productiveness of labor increases with the in- 
telligence of the laborer. The driver studied 
how to get the most labor, and allow the least 
thinking; but instincts struggled for exercise ; 
the heart sought for the sunshine of the great 
motives under which the soul was created to 
act. Touching them only now and then, it 
felt, when sufficiently awakened, how unjust 
the exaction;—and slaves studied how to 
thwart the driver: produce as little as pos- 
sible, and avoid what they disliked. Indif- 
ference, slow motion, heedlessness, waste, de- 
ceit and pilfering became habits of the race. 
Some are amazed that this should be so with 
the devout. They forget that the piety taught 


the negro allowed him no rights of property ; 








consequently Christianity, setting him outside 
all the relations of possession, had for him 
none of the laws of honesty. So too, slave- 
holding Christianity allowed him no legal mar- 
riage; and as a consequence could apply to 
him none of the laws of chastity; and his 
licentiousness was natural. 


Former Suffering. 


Many in tatters or nakedness, single or in 
families, with such “truck” as they “ toted” 
on their heads, or a mule, or horse, or wagon, 
follow the march, or wait and watch around 
the guards or military posts. You remember 
how they centered around this place in tens of 
thousands during the siege and capture. 

On my return to this point, in August, after 
the capture—ordered by General Grant to in- 
spect the condition of the freedmen, and devise 
and effect the necessary improvements—the 
scenes were appalling; crowded together ; 
sickly, disheartened, dying on the streets; ten 
thousand scattered on the opposite bank of 
the river, not a family of them all either well 
sheltered, clad or fed; no physicians, no medi- 
cines, no hospitals; many of the persons 
who had been charged with feeding them, 
either sick or dead; the only industry found 
among twenty thousand was that performed 
by twelve axes; such scenes, if any, were 
calculated to make one doubt the policy of 
emancipation. The distress was incident upon 
stupendous military operations: whites suffered 
as well as blacks; all were fed by the Gov- 
ernment. Nowhere in the country do the con- 
ditions of population combine with those of 
military operations, to exhibit these scenes on 
a scale so extended. 


At First, Chaos. 


The ideas of the people, when they started, 
had not been improved by idleness and asso- 
ciation with the army. The great multitude 
were unprepared to work beyond the supply 
of their immediate necessities. As laborers 
they came and went, regardless of their agree- 
ment, or the wishes of their employers. 
Housekeepers often had a new cook for each 
meal in the day. The whip was powerless. 
Their minds were not adjusted to the bearings 
of the new motives. Laborers were so abun- 
dant; the aversion of southern prejudice to 
paying blacks was so great, that it required 
almost superhuman efforts on the part of my 
officers to secure payment, and trustworthiness 
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to labor. Disposed to throng the cities and 
camps, many had to leave, to reduce the num- 
ber to the necessities of virtuous industry. 
This was aided by the demand for plantation 
labor. Some, however destitute of means of 
support, were most reluctant to touch again 
corn or cotton ; especially as planters occasion- 
ally, moved by hopes of large gains, urged 
them to points exposed to guerrillas, where 
they dared not stay themselves. Some lives 
have been lost; but more would have been, 
had they been allowed, at their own will, to 
huddle together in idleness. Most wise, kind 
and various efforts were required of my asso- 
ciates to induce them to go out. Family unity 
was carefully preserved. 


A Simple Method. 


The results are, on the whole, very favor- 
able. We introduced no great machinery. Our 
aim was, by the simplest principles and expe- 
dients, to bring labor and its rewards into 
their natural relations to the people. Mistress 
could not degrade herself to pay “ nigger” 
cook: straightway her dinners lost their re- 
nown. Utterly ignorant of the culinary art, 
and abhoring labor as a disgrace, her efforts 
were met by clamorous palates. It was better 
to pay a “nigger” wages. Meantime, Betsey 
and her “man” had found a shelter. ‘Jack’ 
found a job, got pay, bought the material of 
food—-perhaps foolishly, and Betsey reproduced 
in the shanty the fine cooking of the mansion. 
Could an artist have observed that couple, he 
might have given us further light on the phi- 
losophy of civilization. Occasionally, ample 
pay being offered, still kindly disposed toward 
their former owners, Betsey returned to the 
kitchen, and Jack to the stable. If they did 
not, Betsey washed, ironed, sewed—possibly 
mistress again used her skill in some rare dis- 
play. Jack ‘‘jobbed” the while; bought a 
mule; cut and hauled wood, or run a dray; 
looked to his savings; bought horses; run a 
hack; hired or built a better place; added 
furniture and clothing. 


Rights Gaining Respect. 


Suffering from ignorance, and hearing of 
the freedmen’s schools, they learn to read and 
reckon. The order of the Secretary of War, 
issued by Adjutant General Thomas, introduc- 
ing a legal marriage and registration for 
freedmen, where the old local slave laws al- 
lowed no marriage, offered them the opportun- 





ity, and the rite of marriage was duly solemn- 
ized, a certificate furnished and recorded. 
Jack and Betsy became man and wife, and 
were taught that the Christian law applies to 
black as well as white. Their children, and 
perhaps aged parents, who in the sales and 
shifts of slavery had been lost sight of for 
years, have come within their reach, and are 
now restored to the bosom of their happy 
family. Becoming members of the newly 
formed Church, they have advanced in the 
knowledge of Christian doctrines and virtues. 
Their house, furniture, children and apparel, 
are neat and tidy. Jack has laid aside the old 
idea that he had a right to flog his wife. Light 
breaks in upon all the duties and enjoyments 
of the family. Jack, who before was only 
mated to Betsey, and had nothing to do with 
the support of herself or children, has now 
some apprehension of his responsibilities. 
Since September last he has made the invest- 
ments mentioned, and laid by a thousand dol- 
lars; the merchant has found him a good cus- 
tomer. On the same principles the changes 
have been effected up and down through all 
the grades of these people. 


s¢Ole Massa.” 


You will get another important idea if you 
look over the way to Jack’s old master. He 
knew how to spend money made through an 
overseer out of “‘niggers;” how to gamble, 
and rant about “‘nigger on the brain ;” though 
he was nursed by a negro, cradled by a negro, 
grew up with negroes, his every want supplied 
by a negro, cohabited with a negro, had negro 
children; believed a man nobody who did not 
own negroes; is now so mad at the loss of his 
negroes that he will not, or so devoid of a 
knowledge of business that he cannot, man- 
age free labor; rating the white man who 
labors beneath the “nigger,” he knows not 
or will not apply the industry necessary to 
self-support ; and on his certificate that “all 
his means of support have been destroyed by 
the war’—-he, his wife and elegant daughters, 
are fed gratuitously by the Government he 
hates and has used every means to overthrow. 


Human. 
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They are not so far an exception to the rest 
of mankind as to be free from vice and crime. 
As laborers in the shop, with the team, at the 





place of trade, or in the family as hired la- 
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borers, they have by no means forgotten all 
their old ideas; they have not that immaculate 
humanity which never idles, lies or steals; 
they are not free from family quarrels, or 
murder; or from that poverty and distress, 
which everywhere awakens the consideration 
of charity ; but in all our cities they are an 
interesting, industrial class—manageable, sus- 
ceptible of improvement, many more among 
them have learned to read and write than 
among the whites—thanks to the self-sacrific- 
ing loyal ladies and gentlemen, who have 
come among them as teachers of letters, and 
preachers of the Gospel. 

Where those ten thousand were so idle and 
destitute last fall, all the able are now em- 
ployed ; all are clad, fed and sheltered; and 
have physicians, teachers and preachers. So 
at numerous other points. 


Great Encouragement. 


This letter, already too long, forbids dwelling 
on details, either of distress or relief; of diffi- 
culties, or of the efforts by which they are 
overcome; it can only outline facts. From 
these, intelligent charity learns its great work, 
and may be encouraged by the assurance that 
the people do improve and become self-sup- 
porting; do, as a matter of fact, show a capacity 
for freedom; and more, that there is near at 
hand for them a promising future; that with 
their management is the secret of restoring 
speedy peace and prosperity to this garden of 
the earth. They strengthen loyal security ; 
their present skill at labor on this rich soil, 
especially in raising cotton at its present rates, 
yields fabulous profits. Freedom will increase 
the productiveness of that skill, by rendering 
the laborer more intelligent and earnest, under 
its clearer light and new motives, and by in- 
troducing improved implements of agriculture 
and more effective enterprise. The war closed, 
the facts indicate a short time—shall I say five 
years ?—will see this country cut up into small 





farms, and glorying not only in her general 
intelligence, but a productiveness it never be- 
fore attained. 


The Common Interest. 


Not only charity, morality and Christianity 
should unite; but civilization and commerce 
have greater reason to be interested, in behalf 
of the Government and freedom, than in the 
opening of the gold fields of Australia or 
California. Does not argus-eyed commerce 
see the difference between slavery and freedom 
in creatiug a demand, and by consequence a 
supply? “Jack” and ‘ Betsey” are more to 
the merchants of New York and London to- 
day, than forty of them were as slaves two 
years ago. See their multiplication of wants ; 
mind begins to come in with its higher and 
more costly demands. These results, the 
charity you ask will promote. This distress 
seeks in vain for relief here; that must come 
from loyal or foreign charity. The immediate 
distresses met—and that would be impossible, 
should Sherman and Grant, before winter, 
penetrate the lines behind which the slave 
population is crowded—then comes the call 
for education ; and for aid for orphanage and 
decrepitude; not temporary and spasmodic, 
but systematic and permanent. Yes, assure 
all co-workers for truth, that those of us 
thrown among the most trying scenes of the 
war, while we ask their candid judgment, and 
the manly sympathy and co-operation that it 
dictates, and such material aid for the dis- 
tressed as their charity can bestow, are not 
only confident of our success, but that America 
will not make this great sacrifice of her pre- 
cious life and blood in vain, either for her own 
people or the rest of mankind. 

Your Friend, 
JOHN EATON, Jr., 


Col. and Gen. Supt. of Freedmen, 
Dept. Tennessee and State of Arkansas. 
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